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GOOD WINS. 


OUNG Ketchum, the Wall-st. financier 

whose enormous forgery for three or four 
millions has recently come to light, is described 
as a person of great shrewdness and tact in 
his profession. But notwithstanding this he 
at last blundered and ruined himself in a mat- 
ter of purely financial calculation. The fol- 
lowing is an account from Harper’s Weekly 
of the career of Ketchum previous to the de- 


velopment of his crime : 

The firm of Kercuums was successful in its opera- 
tions till April, 1864. It made great sums of money 
in gold and in stocks in 1861-2, and in the next year 
and a half. In the spring of 1864, it was reported 
that they lost considerably. From April of that 
year, the firm did not continue to operate. The 
younger Kercuum, a man of but twenty-six, cool, 
alert, and determined, still operated. He was suc- 
cessful to a great degree. He is estimated to have 
made near a million of dollars. His ambition ex- 
panded with success. He made bolder ventures. 
When Grant crushed the rebellion, he accepted as 
sound the opinion that prevailed generally during 
the war, that its conclusion would be immediately 
followed by stagnation, a grand crash and decline of 
stocks. His conviction was strong enough to prompt 
Ketcuum to make ventures, which placed the great- 
est operators before him quite inthe shade. Things 
did not take the course which he anticipated. There 
was no prostration, no decline in the stock markets. 
He was Bearing the market. He failed in his de- 
signs. He was pursued by the Bulls, who succeeded 
in their counter-movement. Kertcnum lost heavily 
—all that he had gained, and, it is conjectured, all 
that he could draw from the firm. 


He was operating, in short, for a reign 
of confusion and disaster—a sort of devil’s 
break-down—at the close of the war, which 
the event showed was an entire miscalculation ; 
and it was to retrieve the losses incurred by 
speculations founded on this error, that he was 
led into the crime which makes him infamous. 


In contrast with this unlucky prognosti- 
cation of Ketchum about the war, we are re- 
minded of the opposite course and expectations 
of the Community. While he was operating 
for a fall, we were countingon a rise. Here 
is what we said in the first number of Tue 
Crrcuar issued at Wallingford, March, 1864: 


“We thought last summer, when the attempt to 
start mutiny and massacre at the North broke down 
in New York city, that the great War was virtually 
atanenc. We still think that what remains of it is 
like the tumbling of the waves and the rolling of the 

ong swells, after the storm. For our part we have 
been “ operating” for a peace since last July; i.e. 





we have planned our business on the assumption 
that God reigns in this part of the world, and not 
the devil. ...Such being our relations to the War, 
the reader will not expect to find much about it in 
THe Crrcutar. There are plenty of other papers 
that are full of it. We resignto them the glory of 
beating the “charging-step.” Somebody will be 
wanted when the battle is over, to beat the “ Rr- 
CALL.” We are learning to drum that tune.” 

The same cheerful view was taken later, 
in THE Crrcunar of May 2: 

“Look out for blue sky. The feeling gains 
ground here, that the storm of war in the land, is 
about over. After a thunder-storm the clouds re- 
main for atime, and the receding thunder mutters 
in the distance. A careless observer might not 
know by these signs whether the shower was com- 
ing on, or going off; but the weather-wise would 
look for a clearing up, and go about their business.— 
Peace, when it comes, will be known in the spiritual 
sphere, before it is known on the Potomac; and in 
that direction, it appears to us, there are signs of 
blue sky. There may be considerable friction and 
confusion in the adjustment of things for a time, but 
is not the underpinning of slavery knocked out, and 
with it the feeling of fight in the people?” 


As Ketchum staked for the bad, so the 
Community backed its opinion by deeds, look- 
ing the opposite way. It went on investing 
some $30,000 in new manufacturing build- 
ings, and risked a debt of even greater amount 
in preparations for business, in the confident 
expectation that on the clearing up of the 
storm they would be wanted. Present pros- 
pects seem to justify the Community’s fore- 
sight or inspiration, as they have reversed 
Ketchum’s. In the game of finance, as in 
every other, faith is one of the elements of 
successful play, and in this instance at least, 
not the dark, but the bright colors win. 


PRECAUTIONARY AFTER-THOUGHT. 
WwW have noticed that since the publica- 


tion of the statistics of our strawberry 
crop, and apparently in consequence of it, 
many persons are undertaking the business of 
strawberry-culture for the coming year. So far 
as this movement is likely tobe attended with 
success, we are glad tosee it; but we should 
be sorry to have the example of our late produc- 
tive crop serve as an inducement to lure peo- 
ple into what may prove to be, with them, a 
disappointing and unprofitable speculation. 
With a view to avoiding the responsibility of 
any such occurrence, we have thought it no 
more than justice to say that there are many 
circumstances which render the prosecution of 
the business much more easy and economical 
to us, as a Community, than it would naturally 
be for the comparatively sclitary farmer. 
We have known cases of utter failure in this 
business, where individuals have not sufficiently 
counted its costs and conditions. 
These conditions, so far as raising the crop 





is concerned, have been for one thing a thor- 
ough culture, to the depth of sixteen inches or 
more, with a double-Michigan plow, followed 
by the subsoil plow. For another thing, a 
very bountiful use of swamp-muck. In some 
cases where we planted grapes on the same 
ground with the strawberries, we have applied 
one hundred and sixty loads tothe acre. For 
another thing, we have applied good cellar- 
made, barn-manure, to the extent of forty 
loads to the acre. For another thing, the 
growth of weeds and runners has necessitated 
the almost constant use of the horse-hoe, com- 
mon hoe and shears. Another important item 
is the generous use of mulching, to keep the 
ground moist and the berries clean. 

Also, for securing and marketing the crop, 
where the business is carried on extensively, 
it seems necessary that a large body of pick- 
ers should be available on short notice. The 
pickers, in many cases, require the most vigi- 
lant and careful oversight, to secure all the 
market advantage of good picking. A com- 
pany must also be detailed to attend carefully 
to the leveling of the boxes. There is noth- 
ing gained in the long run in putting all the 
large berries on the top. Another important 
item, is, to be well posted in the railroad time- 
tables, and have the conveyance promptly on 
hand, which is to carry the crates to the depot. 
An accountant to tally the boxes, pay the pick- 
ers and keep account of money expended and re- 
ceived, as well as of crates and boxes sent and 
returned, with cards, tack-nails and hammer, 
pen and ink, and all the et ceteras must be 
immediately accessible. Finally, very much 
depends on skill, intelligence and activity in 
marketing the fruit, in which particulars a 
Community, by virtue of its organization, will 
naturally have some advantage over the isola- 
ted farmer. We have known persons who 
had successfully grown a crop of strawberries, 
to be completely worn out and disgusted with 
the labor and care of getting them fairly sold 
and into the hands of the consumers. Taking 
all these conditions into account ( the failure of 
any one of which may seriously impair the 
success of the business), should abate the over- 
sanguine expectations of those who think there 
is nothing but fun and money in raising straw- 
berries. There is pleasure and profit in it for 
those who confine their efforts to what they can 
do thoroughly well, who are not afraid of sharp 
work, and are content with a moderate reward. 
But we suspect that those who go into the busi- 
ness with too much strawberry “ on the brain,” 
will be satisfied with their first year’s experi- 
ment, without wishing to go further. 

H. J. 3. 
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WOMEN’S WAGES. 


ADAM SMITH REDIVIVUS—POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY AND THE LAWS OF TRADE. 








Mr. Eprror :—I know that you are some- 
thing of a reformer, and that you have a keen 
eye for the evils in society. In your issue for 
July 3, you say: 

“When a man’s wages are ten dollars per week, 
women’s are but three or four....We do not see but 
that women in our strawberry-field perform as much 
of the principal labor of the harvest as the men. 
Certainly the dollar we pay to a girl for picking fif- 
ty quarts of berries is as well and honestly earned as 
that we pay to her brother for the same work.... 
Women are not fitted to lift so much as some men; 
but no man, on the other hand, can make a bed so 
quickly and neatly, or wash a dish so dextrously as 
a woman. And since both kinds of work are neces- 
sary, and one as much as the other, why not reward 
them equally ?....It looks as if men in some past 
age had fastened the rule of less wages on women, 
for the sake of keeping them in a degree of helpless 
dependence, and so making them the more available 
to matrimonial designs. We think it would be more 
creditable to the civilization of the present time to 
abolish this inequality. What say the Community 
employers to this ?” 

I, too, have strong feelings on this question, 
notwithstanding I am more concerned just 
now in the purchase of labor, than in the sale 
of my own. I know that our mothers and sis- 
ters and wives and daughters will have to be 
contented to receive less money than comes 
to our fathers, and to our brothers, to our- 
selves and to our sons, should we all go into 
the market to sell our labor. I have wanted 
to pay as much to a woman who has given me 
her time and strength, as toa man who has 
only given me his time and strength, and I 
can easily understand how gallantry and kind- 
ness of heart might lead you to commit THE 
CrecuLar and the Community to the idea that 
woman in particular is suffering injustice in 
respect to her wages. 

But, dear editor, your paper is not the only 
piece of printer’s work which has given cur- 
rency to the idea that women have always 
been defrauded on pay-day. Gail Hamilton’s 
‘‘ New Atmosphere” probably goes into many 
places not reached by your paper, and it is 
somewhat emphatic in its assertions that men 
are mean and niggardly when they act as pay- 
masters for women. ‘This book takes up the 
old quarrel between men and women and car- 
ries it on so earnestly, and is, withal, so 
trenchant and eloquent, I have no doubt 
that it will be read by thousands of women 
who will never stop to reflect upon the laws of 
trade, and who will never be prevailed upon to 
read a dull work on political economy. 

Gail Hamilton has been a teacher, and 
there is no doubt that in some sense she 
knows what she is talking about when she 
says : 

“A female assistant in a high school, a woman of 
education, refinement, accomplishments, tact and 
sense, receives six hundred dollars, and if she stays 
six hundred years she will receive no more. A 
male assistant fresh from a college or a normal 
school, thoroughly unseasoned, without elegance of 
manners, or dignity of presence, or experience, 
teaching only temporarily, with a view to the pulpit, 
or the bar, or a professorship, receives a thousand 
ollars. His thousand is because he isa man. Her 





six hundred is because she is a woman. Her little 
finger may be worth more to the school than his 
whole body, but that goes for nothing. Ina “cer- 
tain college” I wot of, the ‘ Professors’ have a 
larger salary than the ‘Preceptresses, who per- 
form double the amount of labor, and without any 
hope of promotion. Female assistants in grammar 
schools receive three or four hundred dollars where 
the male principal has ten or twelve hundred, and 
where the difference of salary bears no proportion 
to the difference of care or labor. No matter how 
assiduously they devote themselves to their duties, 
nor how successful they may be in their results, 
they have attained the maximum.” 

This paragraph states woman’s case strongly 
enough, and will no doubt carry conviction 
into some quarters; nevertheless it remains 
to be proved that womap’s wages are not con- 
trolled by the laws of trade, and that she does 
not stand upon the same footing with bank- 
presidents, clerks, school-masters, writers, and 
Irishmen in a diteh, when it comes to getting 
her pay. 

Men’s work, children’s work, women’s work, 
grain and meat, are all sold for what they 
will bring. The laws of trade are supreme, 
and in the long run there can be no substan- 
tial injustice done to women more than to 
men or to cotton-bales. If women and chil- 
dren, and Irishmen, don’t get as good wages 
as some other people, it is because their work 
is not worth so much to the man who buys it. 
It does no good to set your price according 
to the intrinsic value of your work or mer- 
chandise. You must take their exchangeable 
value, that is what they will bring. If every- 
thing sold for its intrinsic value, iron and coal 
would be more costly than gold and silver. 
‘¢ My dear,” said a man who had a wife that 
worried him with political economy, “I 
know you are intellectual, and strong-minded ; 
you are a good talker; you are my wife and 
the mother of my children; your intrinsic 
value is very great; but if I should attempt 
to sell you, you would not bring a cent, your 
exchangeable value is just nothing.” 


We may say that the cost of making or 
raising a thing ought to fix its price—but it 
don’t; supply and demand make our prices. 
Why does a bank-president get better pay 
than the Irishman who digs my ditch? It 
is because there is only one man who can 
manage a bank, while there are a thousand 
men who are eager to dig inmy swamp. If 
there were a thousand presidents and only one 
ditcher, then the ditcher would get the money 
and be an aristocrat. Woman’s cause of 
complaint in respect to wages, when viewed 
in the light of supply and demand, is no better 
than that of children against grown people, 
that of the workers against financiers, and 
that of incompetent people against the edu- 
eated and skillful. If a woman does not get 
the same wages as a man for a day’s work, it 
is because she is not so efficient as a man. 
If she is more efficient than he, and then does 
not get the same or better pay, it is because 
you can hire another woman to take her place 
for the-same money. 


If woman can do man’s work for less money 
than is paid to him, then shrewd and selfish 





men will compete for her labor until she gets 
the best wages any man can afford to pay her. 
Gail Hamilton need not scold because woman 
don’t get as much as she earns. Let her 
prove that women’s work is cheaper than man’s 
and every foreman will dismiss his men and 
hire women. 


Whether this difference between men’s and 
women’s wages is owing to the fact that there 
are too many women, or that woman’s sphere 
of labor is too circumscribed, or that she is 
less competent than man, must be left to the 
philosophers to decide. After they have de- 
cided upon the cause, then let the philanthro- 
pists go to work and cure the evil. I will in 
this connection quote from ‘ Gail Hamilton ” 
concerning the extent of women’s sphere of 
labor, not because I regard her book as an au- 
thority in political economy, but because it 
will be read. Here is what she says : 

“The field which is traversable to women is much 
more circumscribed than that which is traversed by 
men, yet I have somewhere read the statement that 
the number of employments in which women of the 
United States are actually engaged is, I think, great- 
er than five hundred. If this is so, or anything near- 
ly so, men surely have no need to ‘marry off’ their 
daughters as an economical measure.” 

It may be objected that the laws of trade 
are selfish and inhuman, and that political 
economy is a remorseless science. It may be 
assumed, on the other hand, that the selfish- 
ness of trade has a tendency to correct itself 
—indeed does correct itself; for it is a fact in 
trade that selfish men are always eager to get 
the cheapest labor and merchandise in market, 
and that they compete with each other until 
the highest possible prices are reached. The 
laws of trade may be cruel to women, but they 
are no more so than to an Irishman when com- 
pared with a Yankee. This inequality of 
wages will have to be rectified in some other 
way than by the benevolence of individuals 
who hire men and women. Human science 
rather than mere sentiment will have to solve 
this problem. Ifa man makes a charity in- 
stitution of his shops, he will not get pay for 
his philanthropy when he goes to market, for 
he will be undersold by his neighbor who man- 
ages his shop according to the laws of trade. 


The laws of trade, cruel as they may be, 
are constantly subject to the mitigating influ- 
ences of the law of love and charity. Men 
marry the women and take them out of the 
labor market; brothers support their sisters, 
and fathers maintain their daughters in all the 
more wealthy circles. 


It is a spectacle sad enough when women 
have to go into the labor market and compete 
with men and with each other for a standing- 
place to work. But after all, I do not know 
that it is any sadder than the position of a wo- 
man who has no industrial career before her, 
and who lives in some state of dependence 
upon her kindred. I do not see but that wo-— 
men, like men, will have to submit to the laws 
of trade and to the disparity of wages until 
some philosopher or Communist shall point out 
a wholesale mode by which women can co-op- 
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erate with men for common ends and purposes. 


Yours very truly, | ApAmM SmITH. 

[ Our object in broaching the subject of difference 
of wages between the sexes was to call for light. 
We wished to know the reasons therefor, if any ex- 
ist. Our distinguished correspondent writes power- 
fully from the standpoint of political economy, which 
at present rules in the world, but we cannot say 
that his arguments seem conclusive to us from the 
point of absolute right. Probably the only way to 
distribute just rewards to either sex is by reaching 
an end of the hiring system, and resolving society 
into a unitary body with a common interest. Till 
then we must compromise and do the best we can. 

—Ep. Cir. } 


TEA AND COFFEE—NATIVE AND 
FOREIGN. 
NE of a party of ladies who spent a 
few hours at the Community the other 
day, asked the attendant in a private way 
just before the dinner was served, if he would 
not make two or three of her friends, and her- 
self, a little tea. They were liable to suffer 
from headache, if they did not have a warm 
cup at their meals. She had heard that we 
did not keep tea, and had brought some with 
her. ‘ Would we be so kind as to steep a 
little for them ?”’ 

This was certainly a strong appeal to our 
good nature. What should we do? We had 
denied it to others. Some persons were din- 
ing, at the time she was proffering her request, 
who had asked for it, but to whom it had not 
been granted. ‘They had not brought their 
tea with them?” No; still we would rather 
‘hot make sucha precedent. We gave our visi- 
tors malt coffee when they asked for it, which 
they lixed very well. Some had even been 
heard to say that they had never tasted bet- 
ter. We also made strawberry tea when re- 
quested. Our visitor was too much ofa lady to 
press the matter after listening to our expla- 
nation, and so it ended. 

About sixteen years since, the Community 
left off the habitual daily use of tea and coffee ; 
but continued to have them served occasionally 
at festivals, and benefits of various kinds. We 
found however, their occasional use to be in- 
jurious. There was a strong tendency to ex- 
cess. The young particularly, would indulge 
all the more, for the rarity of their opportuni- 
ties. The elation which followed was very 
evident, and also the reaction afterwards. Fi- 
nally, when the climax had been reached, and 
the evil had become patent to the whole family, 
we had an indignation meeting, at which we 
renounced their use altogether, and in order 
to make a clean sweep of it, banished the ar- 
ticles entirely from the Community domain. 
Since then, those who have felt the need of 
warm drinks at their meals, have been provi- 
ded with malt coffee, cocoa, and strawberry tea, 
which are comparatively harmless, and per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

We are inclined to think that this appetite 
for what is stimulating and soothing, is natu- 
ral. Every human being seems to have it in 
adegree. Our objection lies against the too 
common method of gratifying it. If it is in- 
nate, God has implanted it for a wise pur- 





pose. We think it is innate, and that, after 
removing all unnatural fascinations which en. 
velope and divert it, we shall find at the bot- 
tom, that it is simply a longing for life on the 
one hand, and repose on the other. These 
can be had pure only from the Fountain. 
Christ is the Life, and he alone can give per- 
fect rest from pain and weariness. 


Occasionally, when a visitor asks for tea, 
we silently place before hima cup of our 
American tea, and calmly await the result. 
When a warm glow of comfort and satisfaction 
overspreads his face, and smiles begin to rip 
ple there, we venture the inquiry : 

“‘ How do you like it ?” 

Almost invariably the prompt and grateful 
answer is, 

“It is excellent.” 

** You have drank tea several years ?” 

“¢ Yes sir.” 

** Can you name this ?” 

Some guess it may be Hyson, others Bohea, 
and some from across the ocean say thatit re- 
minds them of the English breakfast black tea. 

We are glad to see them relish it as they 
do, and thinking that perhaps their ignorance 
of its real character and awakened curiosity 
concerning it promote their enjoyment some- 
what, we feel justified in waiting till after the 
second cup before we tell them that it is made 
of dried strawberry leaves. We are happy 
to say that in most cases, this information 
fails to affect their appreciation of it. Indeed, 
some of our visitors become enthusiastic in its 
praise, and think that its general substitution 
for the Chinese teas would prove a great bene- 
fit to the public at large. 

Mankind universally magnify what is for- 
eign ; I have read somewhere, that the Dutch, 
to whom some of the ports of China have been 
open for the last.two or three hundred years, 
have made immense profits by exchanging 
their sage for Chinese tea, at the rate of one 
pound for two. It appears from this, that the 
Celestials are not exempt from the common in- 
firmity. Why not take advantage of this 
failing, and “carry the war into Africa ?” 
Our American tea is better than sage, and 
when fairly introduced would bring larger re- 
turns. 

We suspect that these Oriental stimulants 
and narcotics, are the mediums of something 
more than mere exhilaration. We see that 
the consumption of opium, and other stupefy- 
ing Asiatic drugs, is rapidly increasing, and 
we lay the fearful and growing fascination for 
such things, to the spirit of Paganism, which 
is borne in upon us, through these and other 
inlets. A large share of the Fatalism, Indo- 
lence, Unbelief, Crime, Disease and Death 
of the Western nations, can be traced, beyond 
doubt, to this secret and powerful adversary. 
We must admit, I think, that tea and coffee 
opened a channel of introduction, and that 
opium and other deadly drugs followed, and 
made smooth a great highway for what is 
coming ; but, accepting the wisdom which it 
brings, we will not condemn the past. It 





points out the road to a permanent victory. 
Through these avenues of approach, we must 
so inundate the Pagan world, with truth and 
Western enterprise and thrift, as to wash away 
all their filth and fatalism, and even the chol- 
era in its native slime. A. A. 
Oneida Community, Aug. 26, 1865. 








ATTRACTION FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
EN, especially those of lively imagina- 
tion, are ever on the hunt for beauty. 

They find much in material things. Nature is 
full of harmony to those who have hearts which 
throb to the measure of her rhythm, and eyes 
to discover her grace of fourm and poetry of 
color. But the most noble earthly attraction of 
ideality is for beauty of human character. The 
passion is universal to see it and get near it, to 
catch its tone and expression, to repeat and be 
like it, to rub against it and take on something 
of its aroma, to lift ourselves by it, aspiring to 
sit beside it on its throne of influence, to have 
partnership with it, to have its eye kindle with 
love at sight of us, or give some slight sign of 
recognition of our existence. No flock of petted 
sheep more greedily throngs upon the shepherd 
boy for a morsel of salt; no beggars so crave 
the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table, 
as those who crowd and jostle and stare and 
hunger after those who have more beauty or 
strength of character than themselves. If a 
man or woman put into a great deed or only 
on paper even the appearance of excelling the 
common mass, all hands stretch forth to touch 
the royalty, all eyes peer to see the glory, ex- 
pecting to see some sign of it in the outward 
man’s form or presence, and then they say, “ Is 
that he? He is nothing but a man after all, 
and ordinary at that.” 


But especially when men or women are look- 
ing for the other half of themselves—the sexual 
complement of life—do they seek perfection ; 
and instinctively guessing that beauty of form 
covers symmetry of character, they become en- 
amored of that which “fills the eye ;” so love 
becomes especially a matter of fancy, and under 
its inspiration we clothe its object with all con- 
ceivable excellence, But how general is the 
after-thought of experience, that it was distance 
which gave enchantment, and that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt.” We seek perfection in a 
companion, all oblivious of what perfection is, 
ignorant of the fact that perfection fs just what, 
of all things, we could not tolerate; for we 
should wither in its preserce, or drag it down to 
our own level, or be in miserable antagonism 
with it, or be held in abject submission under 
its enslavement. This is human experience in 
seeking God where he is not—looking for the 
infinite in those who are like ourselves, only 
that they may have had grand moments or ac- 
cidents or appointments of Providence which 
gave them transient importance or ephemeral 
beauty. A perfect acquaintance with our idols 
results in the indifference of satiety or the dis- 
gust of disappointment. We endow our idol 
with qualities which neither he nor she nor any- 
body else can see, and then when the varnish 
and gilding which our fancy has put on wears 
off in the abrading of real life, we tire and faint 
and all is prosy. The change really is not in 
the object, but is “all in the eye” which looked 
at it. 
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Has God then put us in these relations to 
tantalize and disappoint us without compensa- 
tion? Has he given us power to conceive a 
perfect ideal to mock the heart-breaking desire 
to possess it, so that when the hope to do so 
passes from our hearts it leaves life worthless? 
Is there not a substance for the beautiful image 
which thrills us with its.harmony only to van- 
ish at our touch ? 

There is indeed a kindlier Divinity which 
shapes our ends, Our search for perfect beauty 
is inspired by an aspiration for the image of the 
true God. Have you seen a human star and 
mourn that its light is quenched by a hand- 
breadth of vapor? There is a sun rising for you 
which shall turn the vapors into rainbows and 
bathe your spirit with glory evermore. Has 
finite loveliness enamored thee? Know thou 
that it was but a lower and inferior leaf of the 
life-tree, which we call God. Creating love 
sent forth the less to make way for its greater 
self to thee. What woe is his whose desire is 
forever empty! How blessed he whose heart 
God fills! “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shail see God.” Those who see him take 
on his beauty and their spirits, harmonized in 
his love, ascend in satisfying fellowship toward 
the eternal throne. In this charm there is no 
sting and from it there is no reiction or satiety, 
but its steady light and warmth are as unfailing 
and incorruptible as their fountain—the heart of 
the Infinite. It does not degrade or diminish 
the relation of those we love to give God the 
first place ; for the lowest place in him is high- 
er than the highest outside. The carnal know 
nothing of pleasure compared with the ecstasy 
of fellowship in Christ of those who are to each 
other what is expressed in his words, “ Mine 
are thine, and thine are mine. L. B. 

Oneida, Aug. 26, 1865. 





FRIENDLY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
MR. MILLS AND J. H. N. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE FROM J. H. N. TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear G. :—As Mr Mills, by sending the following 
letter through the hands of his Attorneys, has (doubt- 
less inadvertently) put into possible circulation, hints 
about our indebtedness which might bring upon 
us an attack of the “bears,” in the present con- 
flict of opinions about the moral and pecuniary sol- 
vency of the Oneida Community, it seems but fair 
that we should publish his letter and my reply. As 
the correspondence is strictly respectful and friendly 
on both sides, the publication of it cannot violate 
the terms of the truce existing between the parties ; 
and it will interest many of our readers to know 
where Mr Mills is and how he is prospering, as well 
as to get a peep into the business-prospects of the 
Community. J. H. N. 

LETTER FROM MR. MILLS. 
Sedwick Andrews & Co Nebraska 
Tecumseh, Aug 6, 1865. 
Mr. E. H. HAMILTON :— 

Sir :—you will see by this letter, 1am in Tecum- 
seh. the Co. seat of Johnson, Co, Neb. Teritory. 
After leaving N.Y I went to Ill, thence to St Louis, 
and up South of the Missourie River in pursuit of a 
Farm, but finding my Small means so limited, I was 
not able to purchas a Farm without encumbering 
my self with adebt, to imprudent to undertake As 
the Farms where mostly very large, 

I kept up the chase for Four weeke till I landed in 
Tecumsett, where it seems to be the Garden of the 
West. 

And by Some intuitive moovement, I have been 
enabled to purchase a Farm worth more then my 
Farm in Ill. that I called worth ten thousand, dol 
And have paid all for it, excep $150 dol which is 
due in, Nov, I also have two large yoke of young, 


oxen I paid three Hundred dol for, and one cow, 
and other Farming utensil, for the Farm, all of 
which, is paid for, and how it was done with the 
little you gave me, is a wonderment to my Self. My 
House on the Farm is not finishid, and to make it 
comfortable for winter, have got to be to consider- 
able expense, I have on the Farm 60, acres of corn, 
part, of which is let out, And at F’t, Carney a distant 
of 175 miles, corn is worth, three cts, lb. at present. 
a beautiful prarie country to convey it. Our mar- 
ket is one of the best in the united States. I paid 
4 dol for beans to plant per bushel, 3 dol for potatoes 
and other things in proportion, The health of the 
country, and the society of the people, is surpassed 
by none, as being mostly of Eastern origin. my 
Farm is on the edge of the village. So you will see 
after so much toil and suffering I have come out 
bright at last, who shall I give credet for all this, 
God, or that one I made a league with, 

The Girls are with me and much plaseé with their 
new home, and change of Circumstances. 

Now then as my crops do not become available 
much before Spring, and a payment of $150, be- 
comes due the first of Nov for my Farm, and about 
two Hundred, 50 dol, is nesessary to arrainge things 
for cold weathr, If you could Send me a draft of 
Four Hundred dollars amediately, it would come 
very acceptable if you could Send it, without put- 
ting your self to to much trouble, of gitting the 
money as I have hearde of late frome one of your 
members that you where involved Seventy Five 
thousand dollars and Mr Noyes Said he was affraid 
some of the property would have to be Sold by the 
officers, to pay it, If this be the fact you need not 
send it, as I can get a longe till spring without it, 
And as I have no claim till then, for money on you, 
I will manage to be at Oneida as soon as the note is 
due in the spring, If you should think best to Send 
it you can mail me a draft on N.Y. to Tecumseh, 
Johnson, Co, Neb. My agreement will be kept with 
you according to the writings, inviolable, Sedgwick, 
Andrews & Co. please to act in consort with them. 

Yours With Respect Wirt11aM Mints. 


INDORSEMENT BY MR. MILLS’S ATTORNEY. 
We send you this at the request of Mr. Mills. If 
you can accommodate him we will give a proper re- 
ceipt for the same. 8. A. KENNEDY. 


NOTE FROM J. H. N. TO MR. KENNEDY. 


Mr. 8. A. KENNEDY :— 

Srmr:—Mr. E. H. Hamilton will see you probably 
next week or within a few weeks at most, and will 
arrange the matter of paying a part of Mr. Mills 
note. In the mean time please send him the follow- 
ing reply. Very respectfully, 

J. H. Noyes. 
REPLY TO Mit. MILLS BY J. H. N. 
Oneida, Aug. 26. 1865. 
Mr. Wo. MIxs :— 

Sir :—As Mr. Hamilton is at Wallingford, build- 
ing a Printing Office, I will answer your letter 
which came to hand yesterday. 

In reply to your application for help in money 
matters, I would say that we can pay you four hun- 
dred dollars without inconvenience, and will do so 
as soon as we can arrange with Sedgwick & Co. 
That joke about our being sold out is a good one; 
but the truth (without joking) is, that according to 
Mr. Franks’ monthly balance-sheet we are $61,000 
ahead of where we were last year at this time. We 
have quadrupled our bag-business, having sold this 
month over $8,000 worth of bags. We have at least 
trebled our fruit-preserving, and shall soon have 
ready for market $25,000 worth of preserved fruit, 
much of which is slreacy ordered. Wehave nearly 
completed a fine new Printing Office at Wallingford, 
and are about building here a boarding-house for a 
hundred hands, convenient to the use of the bag- 
works. We are expecting soon to go into the malle- 
able iron business, and the fur-trade, as auxiliaries to 
the trap-business. Our debt is rather large, (probably 
about one fifth of our capital), but we have on hand 
ready for market or nearly ready, preserved-fruit and 
traps enough to more than cover it. Our sale of 
traps (the cessation of which caused our debt), has 





commenced again with very flattering prospecis. 





Our orders for traps on a single day this week 
amounted to $1,500. Our average of orders for all 
our productions during the week past has been 
$2,427 per day. So you see we can accommodate you 
without any danger of being sold out. 

As to your question about giving credit to God or 
the devil for your prosperity out west, I should say 
decidedly it should be given to God. My opinion is 
that Providence has favored you in retiring to pri- 
vate life and finding a place to settle as far as possi- 
blefrom us. I think moreover that if you quietly 
settle down and attend faithfully to the business now 
set before you, of cultivating yonr farm, and provi- 
ding honestly for your family, and do not attempt 
again to get into a Community or to form a Commu- 
nity, you will continue to prosper, which I certainly 
hope you may do. 

By the way, what is the prospect in your region 
for trapping, or selling traps, or buying furs? Who 
knows but that you might get into profitable deal- 
ing with us in this line? _I will send you by mail a * 
copy of a work on trapping which I have lately got | 
out. Yours respectfully, J. H. Noyes. 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
. Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 27, 1865. 

HAVE had no Niagara in whose foam to bathe 

this week, neither the tomb of a President at 
which to drop a tear: nevertheless I will pen a few 
notes of travel, which perhaps may not prove wholly 
uninteresting. You may give them any caption you 
choose, but I think of none better than 

PRAIRIE PATCHWORK. 

Springfield, IU., Aug. 20.—Folks in this section say 
“T reckon,” just as the Yankee says “I guess.’’ 
Here, too, men go horseback much more than at the 
East. From the car windows I could occasionally 
see boys on horseback, watching large droves of feed- 
ing cattle; a saddled horse hitched by the side-walk 
is almost as frequently seen as one harnessed to a 
wagon. Well, the inhabitants of this town ( not ing 
cluding, however, the bed-bugs and mosquitoes) 
have been hospitable to me, and I shall leave with 
pleasant reminiscences. But imagine my astonish- 
ment on reading in the principal daily paper of the 
city the following announcement of an apparent 
piece of cannibalism, or something worse, and under 
the head of police affairs too, but of which no one 
seemed to take any notice: 

“ Police Affairs—Thos. Wilson, for being drank, 
was fined $3 and costs”! ! 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—It is early evening, but 
the streets of this great city are almost utterly de- 
serted; not a vehicle of any kind to be seen in the 
busiest thoroughfares, and hardly a person on foot. 
In Chicago, when I went to sleep and when I awoke, 
there was always the same din and rumbling of 
wheels on the pavement; but here the silence is 
only broken by an occasional tap of a bell in the 
servant’s court below. I wonder what can be the 
cause of the contrast. 

Aug. 22.—I am amused to see the teams of mules 
and horses on the drays and carts here driven tan- 
dem, with a single jerk-line to each animal, but suc- 
cessfully guided, wheeled and backed by its signals 
and the crack of a whip, the word for a start being 
abbreviated from our phrase “Get up,” to simply an 
emphatic “ Git/” St. Louis differs from Chicago in 
another respect, viz., its streets are narrower, and 
perhaps from this cause have the appearance of do- 
ing more business, though in reality Chicago may 
excel it. There are many fine buildings’ here, and 
among them the post-office is a splendid structure, 
and delivered to me letters from home, almost a 
thousand miles away on the fourth day after their: 
date. They have a gallant custom here at the West 
of providing one elegant car on each railroad-train 
for the ladies and their gentlemen; and though the 
traveler be ever so decent a bachelor, he is met at 
the door with a request to take the next car. A par- 
tial consolation is afforded, however, by the thought 
that we shall be free from crying babies; so we stow 
ourselves away with commendable resignation for a 
ride of one hundred and eighty-nine miles to Ter 
Haute. 

Indianapolis, Sunday Morning, Aug. 27.—What a 
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blessed institution is the Sabbath, as things are in 
the world. Here is one day of rest in seven, a little 
cessdtion from the greedy, grabbing strife of all the 
week. O how sweetly chime the bells in the stee- 
ples of the churches, sending out voices of peace 
over the tired city. There .seem to be more 
churches here than I have seen elsewhere on my 
journey, and Iam glad to see them; yet when men 
shall come to recognize all days as holy, and wor- 
ship God at all times, and in all their actions, there 
will be no need to set apart a special day once a 
week for the purpose of hearing a prayer and a ser- 
mon. J. J. 8. 


LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Concord, Mass., Aug. 30,1865. 

DeaR Eprror:—Leaving your little Arcadia at 
Wallingford on Sunday night, I proceeded from Bos- 
ton the following morning to visit some friends at 
this place. Leisurely strolling to the train, I crossed 
the Common, and resting at the Frog Pond, I ponder- 
ed. A warning notice met my eye: “ Dogs not allow- 
ed in this pond on Sundays.” This was Boston. Near 
by standsan aged elm. From its branches witches 
were hung in the old Puritanic times. Threading the 
tortuous streets, I passed the house of Wendell Phil- 
lips. It is central, and the great orator meditates amid 
the loudest din of the citys The building is of brick, 
and the brown door stands in the usual recess of Bos- 
ton houses. Its novelty consists in the name of 
“Phillips” being simply painted in black letters 
upon it. A door-plate is avoided. 

Leaving Boston, I soon passed Waltham and its 
watch factories. Years ago, when I last saw Massa- 
chusetts factory girls, they wore long hair, and hid 
their smiles in cavernous sun-bonnets. The majori- 
ty now wear short hair and the universal round hat. 
On one of the trains of this tine, a conductor tray- 
els who invariably, while in the cars, carries a flow- 
er in his mouth. The habit was enjoined during a 
supposed spiritual visitation by his deceased wife, 

*who stated that it would be a constant preservative 
against accident. A fellow-traveler with me had 
met him daily for ten years, and had never found 
him without his flower. 

Concord is a rural town and has no factories. Be- 
yond the post-master and the necessary store-keep- 
ers, no one appears to have any occupation besides a 
little leisurely gardening. Those who have a liveli- 
hood to earn, go daily to Boston. -It seemed strange 
to a city denizen like myself to be in the midst of a 
town, and to hear for long periods together no sound 
but that of a buzzing fly. Concord, beyond its Rey- 
olutionary reminiscences, is noted as the home of 
Emerson, of Alcott and his accomplished daughter 
Louisa, of Judge Hoar, of Elizabeth Peabody, of 
school-book celebrity, and lately as the earthly 
abode of Hawthorne, Horace Mann, and Thoreau. 
Among the sights of the neighborhood is a little 
time-stained and unpainted cabin, upon the border 
of Walden Pond, where lived Thoreau.while he 
botanized and wrote upon its beauties. It consists 
of but one room, and is used by the farmer upon 
whose land it stands, for the storage of corn. The 
house where Hawthorne wrote is a large, white, 
frame-house with a Dutch roof, half a mile from the 
town, which, forty years ago, might have passed for 
a mansion. Near itis a granite monument erected 
over the spot where fell the first British soldier in 
the Revolutionary skirmish fought at Concord. The 
graves of two others lie near by. It is upon the 
margin of the Concord River. A bridge then stood 
tlfere, which the Americans, after retreating from 
the battle of Lexington, crossed and destroyed. The 
British advance were too late to pursue, and were 
received with a volley from the opposite bank. 

One seeks in vain for any distinctive characteristics 
in the house or grounds of Emerson. Like all resi- 
dences of the neighborhood, it stands back a short 
distance from the road, shaded by two large horse- 
chestnuts. It is a double, two-story, wooden house, 
plain in structure, and painted white about ten years 
ago. Between the fence and the highway, stands a 
dense little grove of’ white pines, some fifty feet in 
diameter. The animated life which I saw upon the 
premises as I passed, consisted of the great philoso- 





pher himself, his tall form draped in a blue frock- 
coat and drab pantaloons, surmounted by a drab felt 
hat. We may add also a wandering green parrot, 
minus a wing and one eye. He had not caught the 
spirit of the spot. He indulged in no oracular 
exclamations. The burden of his song was, “ Polly 
wants a cracker.” I understand a young lady of 
the family covets the remaining wing for her hat, 
and is debating how it can be removed without cor- 
poreal affliction to Polly. The sage of Concord re- 
ceives friends every Sunday evening. At other 
times callers are apt to intrude upon busy moments. 

I met a family here that had experienced a short 
socialistic life. Nearly twenty years ago an English- 
man named Lane, together with a William Hecker, 
brother of the farina-manufacturer, bought fifty 
acres of land near Harvard, with the view of estab- 
lishing a Community which should avoid animal 
food, eggs, butter and milk, and eat only bread, fruits 
and vegetables. They moreover held, that they 
should live entirely by their own labor, and employ 
no animals. No ploughing was done; that office, 
with weeding, was performed by the spade and hoe. 
Wagons were drawn by menonly. The result of the 
experiment was its relinquishment at the end of a 
year. It was not self-supporting. The Community 
consisted of fifteen men, with one woman and her 
four children. This lady like a true help-meet, 
entered into her husband’s enthusiasm, and seconded 
his efforts. She did all the cooking and house-work, 
rising at four in the morning, and after her duties 
were over, sewing with heavy eyes for her children, 
till late at night. The members were not practical 
working-men, but chiefly of a literary or studious or- 
der. Much time was abstracted from remunerative la- 
bor by reading and conversation with visitors, who 
were numerous, and often wished to join, but were 
intimidated by the meagre fare. Lane went to En- 
gland after the failure, and has made a large fortune 
by editing a well-known, London Price-Current. 
Hecker became a Catholic priest. Another became 
a literary celebrity, an@. the rest spread themselves 
through society, again to dream and aspire, and 
again to feel out of place in the world. I asked my 
informants if they often met with socialists at the 
present day. They did. Some were of those who 
recalled the days of the Fourier excitement, two 
decades back; and others who felt strongly the pov- 
ety and evil existing in society, and wished for a 
better state of things. I asked if any of these peo- 
ple had a fair share of the world’s weulth, or whe- 
ther they were spurred towards reform by their own 
necessities. The latter was unfortunately, in almost 
every instance the case. 

An invitation came to attend a “silver wedding” 
in atown nearby. This is a festivity on the 25th 
anniversary of the wedding day. A “golden wed- 
ding” takes place on the 50th. The 10th anniver- 
sary is 4“tin wedding,” and the 5th a “wooden 
wedding.” At this last, wooden presents are made 
by friends and relatives; work-boxes, canes, fanciful 
chairs, &c. At the tin wedding, there is little scope 
for taste in gifts. Ornaments are not often of tin. 
Household utensils, or toys for juveniles are given. 
The silver weddings are prolific of vases, spoons, 
forks, teapots, boquet-holders, &c., and the golden 
wedding, of objects that must soon descend to pos- 
terity. We seldom hear of these occasions. Exclu- 
sive matriage, rarely affords sufficient content to re- 
call with pleasure its commencement. If so recalled, 
it is far more often by one party than by both. The 
occasion I speak of, commenced at two in the after- 
noon, and continued until midnight. Guests, both 
middle-aged and young, largely attended. Among 
these, was Dr. Dio Lewis, of feminine gymnastic- 
celebrity, attended by a large wagon-load of young 
lady-pupils. One speculated, on contemplating 
them, upon the probable vigor of their grip, and 
rather congratulated himself that the usages of in- 
troduction, required only a bow. Dr. Dio Lewis, is 
a middle-sized man of forty-five, with light hair and 
beard, both worn moderately long. His face beto- 
kens energy and shrewdness. He is possessed of a 
fund of high spirits. Our party was compelled to 
leave immediately after his arrival, in order to meet 
the train home. I did not therefore make his ac- 
quaintance, and missed a further insight. Our host, 





by way of entertaining his guests, masqueraded in 
his wedding-coat, of twenty-five years ago. The 
collar was much higher than that of the present day | 
the waist shorter, and the sleeves tight; but it was 
by no means the caricature that coats of forty years 
back appear. My rambles are not yet over. I hope 
to again address you. N. 


BOTANY. 


FINE subject this. There ismuch beauty in 

it, much that interests deeply, and itis because 
our attention has been turned to it of late, that I am 
induced to make a remark or two. 

While on the one hand Botany is so calculated to 
excite our enthusiasm, on the other its treatment in- 
volves so much of the mere vocabulary of the science, 
that one is very apt to be led into the superficial 
spirit of the pedagogue in dealing with its details, 
and to lose thereby the aroma that is ever ascending 
from its inmost depths, Some persons apparently 
aim at little beyond the acquisition of a mere knowl- 
edge of scientific terms, and the way to apply them— 
to the modus operandi of the science—being tempted 
into this course probably, from the satisfaction there 
is in simply mastering its difficulties. I have noticed 
this I think, and am led thereby to give the note of 
warning, knowing how much they lose by it. 


Now to find the soul of the thing, and to keep 
alive our enthusiasm for the pursuit, we shall have to 
maintain a steady reference to the source of this 
wonderful and enchanting world of botanical phe- 
nomena. On no other department of nature, per- 
haps, is the divine mind more winningly impressed, 
and in contemplating some of the features of this 
world of plants, you are occasionally brought into 
very sensible contact with some assuring attribute of 
the Deity, disclosed, as it were, in what would be 
considered some freak of nature. 

Let any one try this study with such a reference, 
and he wil] soon know the difference. Let us have 
enthusiasm I say, in all we do. Life is what we want, 
not dead works, and we know whence that life 
comes, R. & D. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN, 
XXVIII. 


M* activity in the Moral Reform Society was 
only equaled by my activity in the cause of 
Free Churches. The third Free Church had in- 
creased its number of members to about five hun- 
dred, the largest body of commitinicants in the city. 
The lust for proselyting or making converts, was al- 
most boundless. But for the quality required in pu- 
tity of life, and good deeds, the less said about the 
matter the better. We had no true standard in our- 
selves by which we could try spirits, so we left the 
winnowing process to be attended to in the world 
to come. 

We now began to talk of sending off a colony. 
Greenwich village, so called, a settlement of the 
poorer classes, two miles north of our church, pre- 
sented an inviting field for our zealous ones. A prop- 
osition therefore was made to send off a colony and 
establish another free institution for converting souls, 
The proposal met with universal favor. Volunteers 
were called for. Who shall head the list? There 
was a little tendency among the leading members to 
hesitate, hold back. It would require some self-de- 
nial. My impulsive, go-ahead nature could be with- 
hefd no longer; my name was sent in. The quota 
required for the new enterprise was soon filled up. 
A large building in Greenwich village called the 
Bank, was rented asa temporary place for holding 
our meetings. The next desideratum was a minister. 
Fortunately in those days one was at hand. A Mr. 
Paige volunteered to take charge of the little flock. 
His offer was accepted, and he was forthwith in- 
stalled as pastor of the fifth Free Church. Schools 
and Bible classes, which might be called the rolling 
stock of the new society, were immediately organ- 
ized and put in operation. 

The distance for me to walk, after returning home 
from my place of business down town, was too great 
for my convenience or profit to the young colony. 
It was suggested therefore by myselt or somebody 
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else, that I could do much more good if I lived in 
the vicinity of this new missionary field. There 
were rooms unoccupied in the Bank we had rented. 
Could I not make a tenement of them? My wife, at 
first, demurred. She thought we were quite too 
near a church already, our dwelling being 
within a few rods of one. “It does not work 
well,” she philosophically remarked, “to get too 
near a good object. To appreciate a beautiful paint- 
ing one must not approach so near the canvas as to 
discover the brush marks.” A center shot. It was 
a fault in my character to act too hastily, and rush 
upon my object too suddenly and closely. ButI 
was too foolish to appreciate criticism then. How- 
ever, her objections to moving into the suburbs of 
the city were so slight that she soon came into sym- 
pathy with me about it. We readily rented our 
present rooms, and emigrated to the village. Hav- 
ing no family but our double self, we found there 
was room enough and to spare, to accomodate an- 
other family. Our minister, Mr Paige, gladly accep- 
ted it, to our joy, for the building was a great 
castle, of a kind often erected by some early Dutch 
settlers, and combined a banking and dwelling 
house. 


This nursling of the mother-church succeeded 
finely at first in gathering in a house-full from 
among the masses of the unwashed abounding in 
that vicinity. Our preacher however was not one 
of the sensation-divines, but of the good old ortho- 
dox type, and as sound in doctrines and duties asa 
granite rock. After a season, the number of hear- 
ers decreased considerably, leaving but a small con- 
gregation comparatively to be edified by the good 
man’s solid discourses. His reasoning was logical, 
his premises and his conclusions were unassailable; 
for was he not a graduate of a theological semina- 
ry? Had he not been drilled in all the arts, 
sciences and subtilties of both ancient and modern 
theologies as faithfully as a West-Point Cadet in 
military tactics? Of course, then, if the unwashed 
sinners were not interested, electrified and convert- 
ed by such masterly discourses, it could have 
been no fault of the preacher. Alas, alas! how 
little we understood human nature—at least the 
human nature in that -rude district we were so 
zealous to benefit. Our parishioners were children, 
grown up to be sure into manhood and womanhood, 
but as intellectual beings, they were mere infants. 
The two great wants they were most conscious of 
were food and good feelings. To gratify their animal 
appetites and impulses, was the chief end of exist- 
ence with them. A maker of soap, with skill to ap- 
ply it in such a neighborhood, was really needed 
much more than a maker of scrmons and a dispen- 
set of logic and theology. Food, clothing, clean- 
liness, habits of industry, and a spirit of obedience, 
were their real wants. In a sense, souls have to be 
created, developed and vitalized, before they can be 
enlightened and saved. A true preacher of heaven’s 
gospel has to dig for souls as one digs for gold, 
through muck, filth, and heaps of rubbish, and do 
much sifting before he can intelligently address 
them and tutor them as human beings. And when 
the fact of a living soul is apparent within the ani- 
mal nature, then feed it with the “ milk of the word” 
and nurse it with patience for a long time, until it 
has formed a passion stronger than all others for 
love of the truth. 

But we pushed on through the fall and winter 
with our doing-good machinery, keeping up a re- 
spectable number in the Sabbath-school and Bible 
classes. Mrs. Cragin and myself occupying respons- 
ible positions in the enterprise, expended our men- 
tal resources principally with the young. In visiting 
among the poor in that neighborhood we found one 
mother with a large family of children, mostly girls, 
depending upon her own industry for support. 
Among them was a daughter about sixteen, whom 
the mother was very solicitous Mrs. Cragin should 
take into our family; “for the gal,” said the mother, 
“is getting strange notions into her head about fine 
dresses and running the streets nights.” This as- 
sault upon our benevolence and appeal to our hu- 
man sympathies, we were unable to resist: the girl 
was taken to our home. After submission to divers 
washings and combings she appeared quite another 





being, and would have been pronounced comely and 
prepossessing. The place, or more correctly the 
den, which these humaa beings called their dwell- 
ing, was adeep basement Or under-ground apart- 
ment, where light and air never met in joyful union 
and harmony. But if those elements should chance 
to enter such an abode they would soon be strangled 
by the murderous occupants, the foul, damp, stagnant 
gases that riot there. Yet the mother, with six or 
eight children, breathed that pestilential atmosphere 
month after month, considering herself no doubt 
well off in securing so comfortable a place. Beds, 
they had none. The back basement-room, although 
dark asa dungeon, constituted their only sleeping 
apartment. Their method of sleeping was quite 
primitive. In the place of bedding and bedstead, a 
quantity of straw covered the floor, and a few old 
quilts and carpets thrown over it was all the couch 
apparatus they seemed to require. 


In taking the girl Ellen home with us, Mrs. C. in- 
troduced her to a civilizing agent, called soap, to 
which she appeared to be almost a total stranger ; 
and she was still more of a stranger to a well made- 
up bed. Giving her a neat and tidy bed-room 
to herself, we anticipated a return of gratitude 
from the girl for our pains; but greatly to our sur- 
prise, we discovered that our young protege looked 
with an unfriendly eye upon Christian methods of 
sleeping. The elevated bed was not to her taste, 
and in a fit of longing for her mother’s simpler 
method of disposing of herself for a sleep, she 
suited her actions to her desires, wrapped herself up 
in a thick comfortable she found in her room, and 
laid herself down wnder the bed ; the hard floor suit- 
ing her much better than a feather bed on a spring 
bed-stead, and being more in harmony with her 
past habits. But in regard to dressing and decora- 
ting her person for a night walk in the street, she 
manifested much taste and skill, and could make her- 
self look quite attractive. A clean face was the only 
mark of tidiness on her person that the etiquette of 
the public opinion in the great unwashed society to 
which she belonged, required of her. Other por- 
tions of the body could be covered with garments ; 
and what were garments made for but to conceal 
dirt ? 

From this young girl of the great poverty-school, 
we learned that she, with many of her acquaintan- 
ces, had been taught already the secret of obtaining 
money to be expended in fine dressing. She did not 
consider herself by any means ruined in parting 
with her virtue in order to gratify her love of dress. 
Her case opened my eyes to one other branch of the 
great river of sexual vices, with which I had not 
been previously acquainted. Here was a class of 
very young girls—mere children—introduced to li- 
centious acquaintance with the other sex, while re- 
maining with their parents. This species of se- 
duction was effected by demons in the garb of gen- 
tlemen, through the agency of assignation-houses, 
into which their victims were enticed by the offer of 
presents. 

In this field we worked on through the winter 
and spring, with very moderate success, Our young 
church did not seem to grow as we had anticipated. 
It had the appearance of being a dwarf, and not a 
full-grown institution. Late in the spring, it was de- 
cided to close the concern until reinforcements from 
the wealthy could be obtained, in order to erect a 
handsome church-edifice. 

Previous to our removal to Greenwich village we 
had a visit from two women, a Mrs. Chapman and 
Miss Fowler. The visit occurred I think in the 
latter part of May 1834, or soon after the religious 
anniversary week of that year. The former lady 
was an acquaintance of Mrs. Cragin’s mother. The 
latter was introduced as a recent convert to the 
heresy called Perfectionism, which had appeared the 
winter previous in the Theological Seminary of New 
Haven—a heresy regarded by the greater part of the 
church and clergy with mortal dread, and shunned 
as a destructive pestilence. I was too much wrapped 
up in the stupid spirit of legality to give the subject 
of Perfectionism a fair hearing. The spirit, how- 
ever, that Miss Fowler manifested on the occasion 
of that call with her friend, wasso meek, so heaven- 
ly and child-like, that I became speechless before it, 





and admitted to myself that if Perfectionism produced 
such sweetness of disposition in all who embraced 
it, the more such a heresy prevailed the better for 
mankind generally. At the time of this call, Miss 
Fowler Jeft with us a discourse or article, written by 
J. H. Noyes, on Christian Faith, recently published 
in New Haven. But I was too whole in my self- 
righteousness to understand it or appreciate its glo- 
rious truths. 

While residing in the old Bank at Greenwich vil- 
lage, Miss Fowler called again in company with a 
lady whose name I have forgotten. Since her first 
call the church had made a more decided attack up- 
on the doctrine of Perfectionism, and, sympathizing 
more or less with the church in that attack, I was 
not disposed to treat the subject with any degree of 
fairness or consideration. But still the good spirit 
manifested by Miss Fowler haunted me. Although 
unable to comprehend the nature and power of a 
living faith, of which Miss Fowler was the represent- 
ative, there was something in the nimbus of her life 
that completely disarmed me of opposition to the 
doctrine in her presence. Mrs. Cragin was equally - 
charmed with the Christian disposition so beautiful- 
ly manifested in her new friend; and the impression 
made upon her mind by the conversation of Miss 
Fowler, never left her. The subjects of faith and an 
in-dwelling Christ, ever present to save from sin and 
temptations of the evil one, were pondered in the 
inner sanctuary of her soul. I have since then often 
wondered with much amazement at the gross dark- 
ness in which my own mind was enshrouded con- 
cerning the deep truths and the living power of the 
gospel of Christ. How was I prevented from seeing 
and believing truth about his second coming and his 
sinless gospel? Mainly, I think, by the legal ma- 
chinery of the church, that kept me trotting from one 
thing to another in outward, dead works, under the 
delusion that I was doing God’s service, leaving no 
time for reflection and self-improvement. 

In the spring of 1836 we concluded to break up 
housekeeping and find comfortable quarters in some 
boarding-house down town. For our protege, Ellen, 
we found a situation in an umbrella factory. As to 
the amount of civilization we had secured to her 
through the agencies of soap and catechisms, we did 
not feel very complacent. Her propensity for sleep- 
ing on the floor, or any hard, convenient spot, with- 
out undressing, was too strong for our reform ma- 
chinery. ‘ What’s the use,” she would say, “ of un- 
dressing at night when you have got to dress again 
in the morning?” She was a total stranger to any 
nervous weakness or difficulty about sleeping. She 
held the same philosophy about washing her person. 
She could not see the use of so much washing. If 
she was going to dress for a street walk she 
would wash her face, and not otherwise, unless com- 
pelled to do so. But on the whole, Ellen won a 
place in our hearts, and appeared slowly but stead- 
ily to improve as long as we had any knowledge 
of her. 


A CONNECTICUT CURSE. 


HAT is the use of science,” was my 
mental question last night as I kicked 
and tossed at midnight on my sleepless bed, 
“if it cannot save a person from an annual inflic- 
tion such as this?’ Iam one of those unfortu- 
nates (and they are a numerous class) who 
cannot take a stroll in the meadow, or a pickerel 
excursion by the river-side, at this time of year, 
without being liable to the dire penalty ofan 
ivy-poisoning. Reader, do you know the full 
purport of this phrase? I hope not; but if you 
do you will recognize it to be somewhat like 
this: In the jungles of weeds and bushes by 
the river side, on the banks of low meadows, 
and in the upland orchards clinging to fences 
and stumps, and sometimes creeping a few feet — 
up the trunk of a live tree, is the poison ivy- 
vine—( rhus toxicodendron.) It is an innocent- 
looking plant enough, having three leaves on a 
stem, and as you brush by it with careless foot- 
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step you have no warning that it isa lurking 
demon in your path. You return to your 
house and on the next day a slight uneasiness 
is felt on the skin of the face, the hands, the feet, 
or some other part of the person. This in- 
creases till the part begins decidedly to itch. 
Scratching soon developes the poison into a red 
and rather malignant blotch somewhat larger 
than a mosquito bite. From this time, what- 
ever other business you may have, you will find 
you have a loud call to the somewhat vulgar 
one of rubbing and scratching. And the more 
friction you use, the more the poison spreads: 
small watery festers appear, accompanied by in- 
tolerable burning and itching, and now you find 
yourself fairly engaged with a devil greedy as a 
ghoul, and fell and obstinate as despair. The 
work goes on if allowed its natural course, till 
you have broken the festers and worn away the 
cuticle by scratching, into a sort of sore, and 
then the poison gradually wastes itself and dies 
out. Some people recommend and practice the 
abrading of the skin to the point of bleeding, 
at the first presence of the enemy, as the short- 
est method of cure. As to remedies, some 
apply to the poisoned part a solution of cop- 
peras, others a solution of sal-soda or of epsom 
salts. 

We wonder that this mysterious working of 
vegetable poisons has not been more fully in- 
vestigated and understood. The American Ag- 
riculturalist says of the poison ivy : 

“Touching and handling the plant will, with 
many persons, produce serious consequences ; others, 
perhaps the majority, are not affected by it, while 
some are so very susceptible that by merely passin 
near the plant, especially in hot sunshine, they will 
receive its poisonous influence.” 

What is this “ poisonous influence ” that pro- 
jects itself at the passer-by a distance of some 
feet from the plant. We surmise that it isa 
living insect, an animalcule—too small for sight, 
though perhaps not too small to be made visi- 
ble by a microscope—which makes its habita- 
tion on this vegetable, and attacks persons by 
darting out upon them like bees from a nest. 
On those whose skins are of a certain texture, 
it makes lodgment, enters the fibres and prop- 
agates itself. Starting with this hypothesis, 
somebody ought to enter into the naturai history 
and habits of this most annoying parasite, or if 
the parasite theory is found to be incorrect, then 
to establish a better. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion should offer a large reward for an exhaus- 
tive examination of the subject of poison-plant 
contagion, with the remedies and means of pro- 
tection, if there are any, to be used against it. 
To many this evil is as real and serious almost 
as the bite of arattle-snake. One of our Onei- 
da members was obliged to leave farming in 
Connecticut on account of his suffermg every 
summer from this thing. Let us know what it 
is, and how to manage it. If any of our read- 
ers have any stories to tell of this devilish in- 
truder, that will throw light on its ways, we 
should be glad to hear them. Finding out the 
facts about ivy-poison, may lead to a better un- 
derstanding of cholera and other infections. 


PaystotocicaL Puenomena.—An army cor- 
respondent writes :— 


“In the army, and among returned soldiers, 
I have noted one fact, in particular, somewhat 
at variance with usual theories. It is, that light- 
haired men, of the nervous, sanguine type, stand 
campaigning better than the dark-haired men, 





of bilious temperament. Look through a raw 
regiment, on its way to the field, and you will 
find fully one half its members to be of the dark- 
haired, dark-skinned, large-boned, bilious type. 
See the same regiment on its return for muster 
out, and you will find that the black-haired ele- 
ment has melted away, leaving at least two 
thirds, perhaps three fourths of the regiment to 
be represented by red, brown, and flaxen hair. 
It is also noticed that men from the cities, 
slighter in physique and apparently at the outset 
unable to endure fatigue and privation, stand a 
severe campaign much better than men from 
the agricultural districts. A thin, pale-looking 
dry-goods clerk will do more marching and 
starving than many a brawny-built ploughboy 
who looks muscular enough to take a bull by 
the tail and throw him over a staked-and-ridered 
fence.” ’ 


WEEDS. 


Dear Epiror:—I am disposed to tell you 
some of my late experience, provided I can 
muster sufficient composure and equanimity to 
do so. The truth is that I have just come out 
of a desperate hand to-hand conflict of three 
weeks duration; and upon weighing myself a 
few minutes ago I discovered that I was eight 
and a halt lbs. below my usual weight. Truly 
I can boast of having slain my thousands, and 
my hired men their tens of thousands; and if 
the women don’t come forth to crown us, as 
they did Saul and David after the fight with 
the Philistines, 1 imagine it is not because we 
do not deserve it. 

But I must hasten to tell you all the circum- 
stances that have so excited my indignation that 
it is really difficult for me to be sufficiently 
composed to express myself through the me- 
dium of pen and paper, Having to decide re- 
cently in our business meeting whether a certain 
two-acre field of old strawberry beds should be 
weeded out, pruned and renewed, or should be 
given up to the plow, the decision was likely to 
go against renewal, when I put in my most elo- 
quent plea for continuing the beds another year ; 
and to give the more effect to my speech, I bravely 
offered to head a charging column of five men 
including myself, whose term of service should 
last three weeks, to make one desperate onset 
on the enemy’s line and rescue said strawberries 
from the dominion of weeds. Moved by this 
appeal, the business council granted my request. 
In about two weeks time I and my devoted 
band have routed the enemy, horse, foot and 
dragoons, accomplishing all that we promised, 
and during the third week we have engaged and 
routed other bodies of the foe. During the 
heat of this well contested battle, you may be 
sure that [ had many thoughts touching the 
execrable character of the enemy on which my 
blows were falling fast and furious. It seemed 
to me that if ever I could again get hold of pa- 
per and pencil, I would endeavor to arouse my 
countrymen toa sense of the terrible imposi- 
tion that is practiced upon them by this army 
of uncircumcised Philistines—the weeds. I 
have dealt with them long enough to learn 
something of their organization, and habits, and 
of the strategic tricks by which they perpetuate 
themselves in uncounted millions, greedily for- 
raging upon all the good fruits of the husband- 
man. 

The idea had occurred to me, of giving a par- 
ticular description of each member of this army 
of robbers, from the common soldier up to the 
major-generals. I happened to call upon my 





philosophical friend Botanicus just as I had fin- 
ished my campaign. Full of my plans and 
purposes about writing, | incontinently “ slopped- 
over” some of my ideas as well as some of my 
indignation, against weeds, in his presence. 
With a benevolent simper of assumed wisdom, 
he answered me by saying: 

“Weeds are simply plants out of place. 
Grass is a weed in your strawberry-field ; straw- 
berry plants are a weed in the meadow. The 
yellow-flowered weed called charlock, which is 
nothing but a degenerated turnip-plant, is a 
weed in the wheat-and-oat-fields, and the wheat 
and oats are weeds in the turnip-field. Weeds 
are simply expressions of rature’s abhorrence 
of a vacuum. Here she finds a rich piece of 
ground unoccupied, and wishing to cover it with 
green as soon as possible, she sends weeds. | 
Again, weeds are an expression of a good provi- 
dence, gently hinting to the cultivator the neces- 
sity of stirring the ground for the benefit of 
the crops.” 

“ Now that is what I call flat Universalism,” 
said I, with rising wrath. “That kind of talk 
manifests a spirit that would say ‘good Lord, 
and good devil; everything is just right as itis, 
and everything shall continue as it is.’ I don’t 
believe a word of your talk, and I hope that 
when you come to enjoy your millennium, you 
will have to sleep on a mattrass stuffed with 
thistles, that your daily business will be to 
weed onions, and that your only nosegays will be 
flowers of docks and burdocks.” 

He laughed at this sally, and as my wrath 
was by no means wholly feigned, I thought it 
prudent to retreat before I should say any more 
foolish things. Accordingly, 1 bade him a civil 
good-night. 

Now seriously, Mr. Editor, before attacking 
an evil it is necessary that a thing be recog- 
nized as an evil, and it seems to me that fellows 
like this Botanicus who have been brought up 
delicately, and have never bent their backs to 
honest physical labor, are not the ones to ex- 
pound the truth about these matters, however 
great pretension they may make to a knowledge 
of all philosophy. It is not a difficult thing for 
people to believe that murder, robbery and 
theft are evils in the moral world, and that 
fleas, rats, bed-bugs and rattle-snakes are evils 
in the animal world. Shall we admit all this, 
and yet say that there are no evils in the vege- 
table world? Truly I think that of all curses of 
less importance than those which affect man’s re- 
lations to his Maker and his neighbor, the curse 
of weeds is the greatest. Nor am I without 
high authority on this point. To prove this, let_ 
me give a literal transcript of the words of the 
woe pronounced against man for sin as we find 
them in Genesis, and you will see that the very 
key of the whole curse upon man is found in 
weeds. Here we have it: “Unto Adam he said, 
Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of 
it: cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sor- 
row shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field: in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou 
taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” 

Now Mr. Editor, please to look at that lan- 
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guage. The sum and substance of its meaning is 
simply the dooming of man to a state-prison dis- 
cipline, the conditions of which are hard labor 
and hard fare, resulting in death. Please to no- 
tice also that whatever other causes may be con- 
cerned in producing this sorrowful condition of 
human nature, the only one that was considered 
worthy of specific mention is the thorns and 
thistles which the earth was to bring forth. I 
do not believe that the terms thorns and thistles 
imply merely those weeds which scratch and 
prick. I believe that they were intended to 
cover every weed that enhances the sorrowful 
labor of man. So far you have the Scriptures 
for the proposition that weeds are a curse. 


When I look around me in search of other 
proof that weeds are a curse, I see such moun- 
tains and oceans of it that it fairly takes my 
breath away to think of it. When an institu- 
tion or a principality comes to me and is not 
satisfied, like Shylock, with a single pound of 
flesh, but must take eight and a half pounds 
right off that properly belongs to me, I say it 
is a mild term to call it a curse; and when lily- 
fingered, closet philosophers like Botanicus, who 
have never made the acquaintance of earnest 
work, put forth the opposite proposition, it is 
not an easy thing to meet it with calmness and 
equanimity. But let us look at one of the most 
plausible of his statements, viz: “ Weeds are 
an expression of a good providence, gently 
hinting to the cultivator the necessity of stirring 
the ground for the benefit of the crops.” Let 
me cite a couple of hard facts in opposition to 
this view. I have known a strawberry bed to 
be just about ruined by weeding it in the spring. 
Probably if it had been left it would have been 
ruined by the weeds ; so there was no alternative. 
Again, farmers seldom venture to hoe their 
corn and potatoes after they have attained to a 
certain degree of maturity, because of the bad 
effects that disturbing their roots have on. the 
crop, choosing of the two evils, that the weeds 
should perfect themselves and go to seed. _Be- 
sides, Mr. Editor, it appears to me to be a mean 
state of things to be driven to do justice to our 
crops in the way of stirring the soil, by whips 
of pig-weed and purslane. 

But I perceive that I am getting prolix. Per- 
haps in my next, I may say a word about my 
friend’s proposition that useful plants are weeds 
to each other, and some other things touching 
the matter in hand. H. J. 8. 


A Youne Man writes as follows in a recent letter 
from western New ‘York :—“ My ideas of the social 
reforms which our age demands, agree in very many 
respects with those which you cherish, and have the 
noble courage to promulgate. As yet, being but a 
young man, I cannot do much. What I can do, I 
do willingly, and with perfect confidence as to the 
result. I long ago determined to devote my life to 
the complete eradication of every source of human 
misery which I could discover, and time has only 
served to quicken my resolves, and inspire me with 
eagerness to prepare myself. At present I am so 
circumstanced that I am bound to certain methods 
of living. When the time comes that shall free me 
to do as I wish, I mean to throw myself heart and 
soul into your enterprise, and with you, struggle for 
woman’s emancipation from her present degrading 
position, and for man’s elevation from that relation 
toward woman which oftentimes breeds in him the 


coarse brutality of a slave driver. History has 
roved it unsafe to place unlimited power in the 
ands of man or woman, and we have yet to learn 
the blessedness of mutual authority. That God will 
prosper you, is my hope and expectation.” 





WHAT LIVEST THOU FOR? 
“ For what dost thou live ?” said a reverend sage. 
“ What livest thou for?” said each history’s page. 
Hoary old earth still the same question asked, 
Through the course of the ages and centuries past. 
“ Why wast thou born?” asked my parents together, 
“To add to the millions who follow each other?” 
“What dost thou here?” said the voice of the storm; 
“’'Twere better for thee hadst thou never been born.” 
The same whispered gently the wind as it passed ; 
The stream murmured gravely the same flowing past ; 
In the roar of the ocean, the thundering main 
And the voice of the tempest proclaimed it again. 


I heard a secret voice within, 
Each moment as I trod— 

A “ still small voice”—I hearkened, for 
It was the voice of God : 


“Why art thou in God’s vineyard here, 
A cumberer from thy birth, 

Thus struggling on in sorrow’s path, 
Poor pilgrim of the earth ?” 


Toward my God in wonder then 
I turned my wistful face. 

“Tis thou, my Father,” I replied, 
“ Who brought me to this place ; 


I had no business here, O God ! 
With sorrow, woe and pain; 

Then answer Thou; I will not stay, 
But fly to Thee again.” 


In silence then I listened ; 
My heart was full of prayer. 

That whispered voice was heard again, 
And these its accents were : 


“Lo, myriads are thy brethren here 
Upon this earthly ball ; 

Receive of knowledge and all good, 
And then impart to all. 


“Grow wiser, better, happier, thou ; 
To them impart.the same ; 

This is the great and glorious road 
Which leads to me again. 


““This is thy mission, sorrowing once— 
The path which angels trod— 

Which blesses thee in doing good, 
And guides thee back to God.” 


Quincy, I. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue cholera has reached Marseilles, France, in its 
progress westward. European cities are becoming 
suitably alarmed at its near approach, and even New 
York exhibits symptoms of trepidation. 


JoHN Broveu, governor of Ohio, died on Tuesday 
last, after suffering amputation of the foot. 

Ir is probable that a new telegraph cable will be 
laid across the Atlantic next summer, if the attempt 
to recover the present one fails. 


AMONG the passengers supposed to be lost by the 
wreck of the steamship Brother Jonathan on the 
coast of California, was Major General Wright, 
formerly corps-commander in the army of the Poto- 
mac. 


PRESIDENT Johnson has issued an order announ- 
cing that persons implicated in the Rebellion against 
whom no special charges are pending, who desire to 
leave the country, will be furnished passports for 
that purpose by the State department, on condition 
that they shall not return without the President’s 
permission. : 


HALF-A-DOZEN more railroad accidents this week. 

KercuuM, the forger, has been arrested in New- 
York. Instead of leaving the country, he took 
lodgings in Twentieth-st., where he was recognized 
and secured. 

A VESSEL laden with grain, has passed: through the 
Suez canal from the Red sea to the Mediterranean. 
The canal is the result of French enterprise. 


Tue Tribune sums up the result of the railroad ac- 
cidents in this country during the past year as fol- 
lows: Passengers killed or mortally wounded, 300; 





passengers burned to death, 35; cases of injury in 
every form, 600; trains more or less demolished, 67. 


Economy.—When a Spaniard eats a peach or pear 
by the roadside, wherever he is, he digs a hole in the 
ground with his foot, and covers the seed. Conse- 
quently all over Spain, by the roadside and elsewhere, 
fruit in great abundance tempts the taste, and is ever 
free. Let this practice be imitated in our country, 
and the weary wanderer will be blest, and bless the 
hand that ministered to his comfort and joy. 


In one of the courts lately a man who was called 
upon to appear as a witness could not be found. On 
the judge asking where he was, an elderly gentleman 
rose up, and with much emphasis said, “ Yourhon- 
or he’s gone.’ “Gone! gone!” said the Judge, 
“where is he gone?” ‘“ That I cannot inform you,” 
replied the communicative gentleman, “but he’s 
dead.” This is considered the most guarded answer 
on record. 


On one occasion, at a rehearsal, Weber said to 
one of the performers, “I am very sorry you take so 
much trouble.” “No, not at all,” was the reply.— 
“ Yes,” he added, “but I say yes—dat is, for why. 
you take de trouble to sing so many notes dat are 
not in de book.” 


WAKING GRANDMA WITH A Kiss.—A sweet little 
incident is related by a writer. She says: I asked a 
little boy last evening— 

“Have you called your grandma to tea?” 

“Yes. When I went to call her she was asleep, 
and I didn’t know how to wake her. I didn’t wish 
to holler at grandma, nor to shake her; so I kissed 
her cheek, and that woke her very softly. Then I 
ran into the hall, and said pretty loud, ‘Grandma, 
tea is ready.’ And she never knew what woke her.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H. W., Minn.—We fear the printing of your 
communication opposing our use of the words 7¢- 
ligion and infidelity would only lead to controversy 
without much good result. Perhaps the difficulty 
between us is more in the understanding and use of 
terms, than in substantial disagreement about the 
things meant. Your definition of a good society, 
is one “whose members pledge themselves to seck 
and to always speak the truth, and promote the right 
with all their power.” We accept this as a tolerable 
definition of what we mean by religion; and, being 
so far agreed, we need not dispute about terms. 


Mrs. 8S: L., Canada.—Ree’d $2. Mr. J. McQ. $5. 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe Crrcunar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community’ price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLaR. 





PUBLICATIONS AT THIS OFFICE. 
Tue Traprer’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Cap- 
ture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. Newhouse. 
With narratives and illustrations. Price 75 cts. 


THE ONEIDA Community; A Familiar Exposition — 
of its Ideas and Practical Life in a Conversation 
with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Either of the above publications will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of the same with the 
price accompanying. 





